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In this case the many subjects fuse into an absolute subject, the 
totality of all affirmation as objective to which the attribute exists. 
Thus we apparently divorce the attribute from exclusive relation 
to the self of experience and form a higher type of reality, a being 
of absolute affirmation— of independent existence. We are no 
longer obliged to think of the external world as dependent on our 
affirmation of it, but as being once for all absolutely affirmed or 
valid to all possible subjects. 

Here, as before, reality is the union of objective (attribute) and 
subject (affirmation), but now the subject is not self, but the absolute. 
Something like this is perhaps what Martineau meant by speaking 
of matter as something objective to God. But we are not yet 
speaking of matter. It is easy to see that subjective and objective 
.may be used for either member interchangeably. 

Hegel declares that 'the antithesis of subject and object arises 
originally in the thinking activity, and that we are compelled to 
postulate a world in antithesis to the thinking subject, not by any 
power perceived by the senses and forcing itself in from the out- 
side, nor by any necessity set over against thought, but simply by 
the nature of thought itself (Eucken). 

Having traced the origin of an ideal objectivity freed even from 
dependence upon the single self as subject in experience, it is futile 
to inquire as to the validity of this objective independence. It is 
valid as our creation and has all the validity that anything can have 
for us. Practically we are usually more ready to doubt the ex- 
istence of our subjectivity than the objective world of attribute 
presented from without. But if reality is standing in relation, and 
perceiving (creation) of relation is the function of mind, then we 
must accept both elements in reality. Mind must have faith in 
itself or all progress is at an end. 



C. L. Herrick. 



Socorro, New Mexico. 



DISCUSSION 



A EEPLY TO DOCTOR HOLT 

I TAKE this occasion to thank Doctor Edwin B. Holt for his 
very kind criticism 1 of my article 2 on 'Time-Perception' and 
to answer as best I may the more important of his objections. 

1. Doctor Holt urges that the ratio of the change in an element 
of a psychosis to the change thereby induced in the psychosis as a 

1 See No. 12 of this Journal. 

'American Journal of Psychology, January, 1904. 
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whole (a ratio which I symbolize by — , and advocate as the measure 

as 

and representative of the specious present), 'is already a second 
derivative, ' from which it would follow that, when the rate of change 
was constant, the specious present would be zero. My critic supports 
this objection by the following statement: "An amount of change is 
always an amount of change in a certain amount of time, that is a 
rate of change." But why Doctor Holt should thus identify a 
change, or alteration, with the rate at which the change or alteration 
takes place, I am at a loss to imagine. We do not identify distance 
with velocity, or velocity with acceleration. The amount of change 
is equal to the continuously acquired difference between the earlier 
and later states of a thing. The change from an egg to a chicken 
would be the same in amount (though not in rate) whether it oc- 
curred in a few weeks or a few years. And this for the same reason 
that a mile journey is a mile journey, whether it takes a year or a 
minute. 

2. Along with the above, the critic urges another and far more 
vital objection. 'Change can not be defined without reference to 
time,' he says, from which would seem to follow the impossibility 
of making the specious present, or amount of time perceived at any 
moment, depend upon the ratio of the objective and subjective 
changes occurring in that time. And later on in his review (p. 322), 
evidently having this same objection in mind, he says, 'Now I sub- 
mit that the specious present is not a rate of change ... it does 
not mean to us any rate of change or the like.' To all of which I 
answer that the fact that change presupposes time does not imply 
that it presupposes any given amount of time, and that it is in no 
way incompatible with the view that the amount of time occupied 
by a change is always and inevitably measured by the reference of 
that change to a contemporaneous standard change. In the ex- 
ternal world, the standard change is the rotation of the hands of a 
clock, or the rotation of the earth. In the internal world of imme- 
diate experience, it is the change in our psychosis which is produced 
by, and concomitant with, the change in any one of its distinguish- 
able elements. Indeterminate time (like indeterminate space) may 
be objective and absolute, real and prior to all change ; but definite 
durations, or amounts of time (like amounts of space), are subjective 
and relative, presupposing, and. not presupposed by, the changes (or 
bodies) which fill them. This general conception of the relativity, 
and dependence upon their contents, of all time- and space-magni- 
tudes, to which Doctor Holt does not refer, was given as a lemma in 
the second section of my paper, and constitutes the justification for 
that interpretation of the specious present to which he objects. 
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3. Doctor Holt further urges that I take no account of the con- 
tents which are continually passing out of the psychosis. I do not, 
indeed, take account of the contents which have passed out of con- 
sciousness, but I take account of the effect which their passing out 
has upon the states that remain; which effect is precisely what we 
should expect, namely, a diminishing of the psychosis, which nor- 
mally produces a decrease in the ratio r or a contraction of the 

as 

specious present. It is a matter of observation that when experi- 
ences are constantly dropping out of consciousness the specious 
present is short, while, on the other hand, the more cumulative an 
experience is the longer is its time span. 

4. My critic says : "It is furthermore absolutely necessary to de- 
fine the conditions under which a given sensational element is said to 
belong to the objective content; how long will it remain objective, 
and when will it pass over and become a part only of the subjective 
aspect?" I admit that there is justice in the criticism implied in 
this question, inasmuch as, in several places in my article, I spoke 
of 'the incoming content' as 'the object,' whereas I should have 
said the focal object, or the object par excellence— least subjective, 
because least identified with, and most discriminated from, the sys- 
tem or structure of the psychosis as a whole. I had supposed that 
my meaning would be clear from the statement given in the sum- 
mary, which I now quote: "The psychosis considered only in its 
collective unity is subjective; considered only in its distributive 
plurality, it is an aggregate of objects; considered (as it must be) 
under both aspects simultaneously, it is a subject-perceiving-ob- 
jects." Just as each side or element of a triangle is itself void of 
triangularity, and yet in relation to the other sides constitutes a 
triangle, so, I think, do the objects of a subject constitute, in their 
mutual relations or structure, that very subject whose objects they 
are. Nor do the inseparableness and interdependence of the dis- 
tributive and collective aspects of a system interfere with their 
distinctness and their ability to vary at different rates. A change 
in the elements of a system produces normally a less — but sometimes 
a greater— change in the system as a whole. Some elements are 
always more closely identified with the structure of their, system 
than others, and they consequently appear as more subjective; the 
longer a content has been present the more is it interwoven with 
the structure of the psychosis, and the more is it ours; the preexist- 
ing states of consciousness thus always appear as more subjective 
than the incoming. Again, feelings and emotions usually suffuse 
the entire psychosis in which they occur, and we can not regard 
them as we do objects in space, i. e., as elements distinct from, and 
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relatively indifferent to, the structure of that psychosis; they are 
felt to be at once subjective and objective, or, as Rosmini puts it, ' the 
feeling and the felt are one'; the feeling of pain is a painful feel- 
ing, though the perception of red is not a red perception. Finally, 
in the case of a voluntary act we have an experience wholly subjec- 
tive, for a true or free volition, in contradistinction to an impulse, is 
always a resultant of the entire system of present contents taken 
collectively— a unique expression of the Self or Ego, rather than of 
any one of its constituent objects. This is perhaps sufficient in 
answer to Doctor Holt's question as to the relation between the sub- 
jective and objective aspects of consciousness. I have dwelt on the 
point because it is the second of the two assumptions on which all 
the conclusions of my article depended. These assumptions were: 
I. The measurability of any time-period (physical or. psychical) by 
the ratio of a change occurring in it to a standard change also occur- 
ring in it; such a ratio not requiring itself any duration, but being 
realizable at each point in the period. II. The identification of the 
subjective and objective poles of a psychosis with its collective and 
distributive aspects. 

5. The last criticism of Doctor Holt is the most sweeping, though 
not, I think, the most important of all. He apparently feels that 
there really is no problem involved in the specious present, or that 
if there is, the Absolute Idealist has solved it by his 'timeless con- 
sciousness.' "Several moments," says Doctor Holt, "are in fact 
not present at any one moment. They are present altogether in 
consciousness, but not altogether in time, as the question paradox- 
ically insinuates." But I did not insinuate that several moments 
were present at one moment in time (which would be paradoxical), 
but that they appeared to be present at one moment (which is a 
fact). It is a fact, that is, that at each and every moment of our 
waking life there is presented to us a specious segment of the just 
past. That fact is what we have to explain. The idealistic ex- 
planation, which Doctor Holt finds so convincing that he wonders at 
any one discussing the matter further, seems to me, I am ashamed to 
say, both unintelligible and irrelevant. To the question, 'at what time 
do we perceive together the several stages of a process 1 ' the idealist 
replies, 'at no time.' Neither in a succession of many moments, nor 
at any one moment do we perceive, for example, a melody, but at the 
eternal or timeless moment. To which I must answer, that there is, 
so far as I can see, nothing timeless, or eternal, or in any way un- 
canny, about the moments when I perceive a melody. I perceive it, 
when I am in a given place, at a given time, which is precisely the 
time when the melody is being played. I am perceiving it as a 
whole (if it is brief enough) at each moment when it is sounding. 
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And my psychosis taken collectively, as a self or subject, is as much 
in time as are those of its elements which, at each moment, are per- 
ceived together as successive objects. And it is just because it is at 
each and every moment that we are conscious of time-segments, that 
I can. see neither meaning nor propriety in saying that we are con- 
scious of them timelessly, or at no moment. 

W. P. Montague. 

Columbia University. 



KEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Leitfaden der Psychologie. Theodor Lipps. Leipzig, Verlag von Wil- 

helm Engelmann, 1903, 8vo, pp. 349. 

The following lines are written, not with the view of furnishing a 
general criticism and estimate of Professor Lipps's new book on psychol- 
ogy, but rather with the view of calling attention to the ripened product 
of the life-work of a man whose influence in Germany is a power for good 
in the ethical quite as much as in the intellectual world. To Professor 
Lipps the word ' psychology ' covers a multitude of things. I should be 
inclined to characterize the ' Leitfaden ' as a system of philosophy in out- 
line, with especial emphasis laid upon its psychological aspects. Cer- 
tainly the last ten pages of the book, called a metaphysical appendix, can 
not be regarded as containing all the metaphysics in the book. In the 
body of the work we are treated to the author's views of the ultimate 
nature of the external world and of the mind, and are introduced to a 
philosophy of ethics and esthetics. The name to be applied to all this is, 
perhaps, of secondary importance; but the fact remains that we have 
here that far-reaching view of things that most of us are accustomed to 
call a philosophy rather than a psychology. We have glimpses of a sys- 
tem of ethics and esthetics, and the foundations of a philosophy of re- 
ligion. In other words, we have a whole man, and not merely one de- 
partment of his activity; which makes this book, to many of us, more in- 
teresting than, for example, the more bulky ' Esthetik ' that has also re- 
cently seen the light. 

The ' Leitfaden ' was produced in a surprisingly short space of time 
— I believe within a period of two or three months — which rapidity of 
composition was made possible only by the fact that the material was 
already at hand. The process was a precipitation of views long in solu- 
tion, and, in part, a gathering up of opinions embodied before in special 
monographs. There is some objection to this rapidity of composition. 
It is apt to result in a work which is clothed in the habitual forms of 
thought and expression peculiar to the author, and bears the clear im- 
print of his personality; but for that very reason the reader may find it 
more difficult to feel at home in the book. The more perfectly my old 
shoe fits me, the more unlikely it is that it will fit exactly the foot of my 
neighbor. For the market, shoes must be made for the ' average ' man ; 



